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University  of  Santa  Clara 

THE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTH  YEAR 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
This  College  offers  major  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Economics,  English, 
History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Spanish,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

A  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science  in  Commerce. 

Evening  Division:  Selected  courses  in  Business  Administration  offered 
for  college  credit  but  leading  to  no  degree. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Four  year  courses  in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

A  three-year  full  time  day  law  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 


GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Courses  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree  in  English,  History  and  Chemistry. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Courses  required  for  the  secondary  credential  to  teach  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  state. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

A  session  of  six  weeks  from  mid-June  to  early  August. 


For  General  Information  Address: 
Office  of  the  Registrar 
University  of  Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara,  California 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 

GRADUATE  DIVISION  CALENDAR 


Fall  Semester  1958 


September 

15 

General  Registration. 

September 

16 

Instruction  begins. 

October 

1 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  candidacy  for  the  Master’s 
degree  to  be  conferred  in  January,  1959. 

October 

2 

Solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

October 

21 

Last  day  for  dropping  individual  courses. 

November 

1 

All  Saints  Day. 

November 

11 

Annual  Memorial  Mass. 

November  27,  28 

Thanksgiving  recess. 

December 

15 

Last  day  for  filing  with  the  Graduate  Committee  the  final 
draft  of  theses  for  the  Master’s  degree  to  be  conferred  in 
January,  1959. 

December 

|  r 

19 

Christmas  recess  begins. 

January 

5 

Classes  resume. 

January 

20 

Last  day  for  fulfilling  Foreign  Language  requirement  for 
master’s  degree  to  be  conferred  in  June,  1959. 

January 

19-23 

Semester  Examinations. 

Spring  Semester  1959 


February 

3 

General  Registration. 

February 

4 

Instruction  begins. 

February 

11 

Ash  Wednesday. 

February 

22 

Washington’s  Birthday. 

February 

25 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  candidacy  for  the  Master’s 
degree  to  be  conferred  in  June,  1959. 

March 

16 

Last  day  for  dropping  individual  courses. 

March 

29 

Easter  Sunday. 

March 

26-30 

Easter  Recess. 

May 

4 

Last  day  for  filing  with  the  Graduate  Committee  the  final 
draft  of  theses  for  the  Master’s  degree  to  be  conferred  in 
June,  1959. 

May 

7 

Ascension  Thursday,  an  academic  and  administrative  holiday. 

June 

2 

Last  day  for  fulfilling  Foreign  Language  requirement  for 
Master’s  degree  to  be  conferred  in  January,  I960. 

June 

1-5 

Semester  Examinations. 

June 

13 

108th  Commencement. 

GRADUATE  DIVISION 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

The  Corporate  Title  of  the  University  is 
President  and  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Santa  Clara  College 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Herman  J.  Hauck 

President 

Austin  J.  Fagothey 

Vice  President 

Edward  J.  Zeman 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Guenther 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Berchman  A.  Bannan 
Edward  R.  A.  Boland 
Victor  A.  Chargin 
Wilfred  H.  Crowley 
Arthur  H.  Kenny 
James  A.  King 
Vincent  H.  O’Donnell 
Harold  J.  Toso 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Herman  J.  Hauck  Edward  J.  Zeman 

Victor  A.  Chargin 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Herman  J.  Hauck  Edward  J.  Zeman 

Arthur  H.  Kenny  Vincent  H.  O’Donnell 

ACADEMIC  COMMITTEE 

Herman  J.  Hauck  James  A.  King 

Austin  J.  Fagothey 


CONSULTING  ATTORNEY 

Victor  A.  Chargin 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Herman  John  Hauck,  S  J. 

President 

William  Charles  Gianera,  S.J. 
Assistant  to  the  President 

Alexis  I.  Mei,  S.J. 

Academic  Vice-President 

Raymond  Kelley,  S.J. 
Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs 

James  Aloysius  King,  S.J. 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Director  of  the  Graduate  Division 

Robert  James  Parden 
Dean,  College  of  Engineering 

George  Leonard  Sullivan 
Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Engineering 

Warren  Peter  McKenney 
Dean,  College  of  Law 

Charles  Joseph  Dirksen 
Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration 

Edward  James  Zeman,  S.J. 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Charles  Frederick  Guenther,  S.J. 
Assistant  Treasurer  and  Director  of  Purchasing 

Roger  Daniel  McAuliffe,  S.J. 
Student  Chaplain 

David  Paul  Arata 
Registrar 

Edward  Richard  A.  Boland,  S.J. 
Librarian 

William  John  Loftus 
Comptroller 

Edward  Alexander  Amaral,  M.D. 
Director  of  Student  Health 


GRADUATE  DIVISION 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


Edwin  Alanson  Beilharz,  Ph.D. 
History 

Edwin  John  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Education 

Joseph  S.  Brusher,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D. 
History 

Joseph  F.  Deck,  Ph.D. 
Chemistry 

James  A.  King,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Chairman 

Francis  J.  Koenig,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D. 
Chemistry 

Charles  W.  Logue,  Ph.D. 
English 

Arthur  T.  Phelps,  Ed.D. 
Education 

James  Edgar  Wade,  Ph.D. 
English 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Edwin  A.  Beilharz,  Ph.D. 
Chairman,  Department  of  History 

Lloyd  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Biology 

Edwin  J.  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Education 

Joseph  F.  Deck,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry 

John  B.  Drahmann,  Ph.D. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Physics 

Austin  J.  Fagothey,  S.J.,  M.A. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy 

Thomas  Fenyo,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Music 


Bernard  L.  Kronick,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Joseph  L.  Martin,  S.J.,  M.A. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Religion 

John  Pagani,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Economics 

Robert  F.  Shea,  M.A. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Speech  and 
Dramatics 

Irving  Sussman,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Victor  B.  Vari,  M.A. 

Director,  Division  of  Foreign  Languages 

James  E.  Wade,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  English 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Arthur  T.  Phelps,  Ed.D. 

Director 

Louis  I.  Bannan,  S.J.,  S.T.L.,  M.A. 

Edwin  John  Brown,  Ph.D. 

James  A.  King,  S.J.,  M.A. 

Richard  J.  Stanek,  Ph.D. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 


THE  FACULTY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Louis  I.  Bannan,  S J.,  Assistant  Professor 
Education,  Philosophy 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1938.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1953. 

Edwin  Alanson  Beilharz,  Professor 
History 

Director,  Division  of  Social  Studies;  Chairman,  Department  of  History.  A.B., 
Creighton  University,  1931;  M.A.,  LIniversity  of  Nebraska,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  1951.  University  Fellowship  in  History,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1934-35;  Emmanuel  S.  Heller  Memorial  Scholar  in  History,  University 
of  California  1935-36.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1936. 

Lloyd  Lawrence  Bolton,  Professor 
Biology 

Chairman,  Department  of  Biology.  B.A.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1922; 
M.A.,  1924;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1932.  Instructor  in  Biology,  University 
of  Saskatechewan,  1928-29.  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Washington, 
1929-31.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1932. 

Edwin  John  Brown,  Professor 
Education,  Academic  Counselor 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  1922;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1925; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1928.  Professorial  lecturer,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Summer,  1926;  University  of  Oregon,  Summer,  1927;  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Summers,  1928,  1933.  Professor  in  Education  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  1928-44.  Professor  in  Education  and 
Dean  of  University  College,  St.  Louis  University,  1944-50.  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration,  St.  Louis  University,  1950-51.  Professorial  lecturer,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Summers,  1937,  1939,  1941,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950, 
1952,  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1951. 

Joseph  S.  Brusher,  S.J.,  Professor 
History 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1932;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1939;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis 
University,  1934.  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  His¬ 
tory,  Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles,  1950-57.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

Michael  Buckley.  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 

Mathematics 

B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1923;  M.S.E.E.,  Purdue  University,  1933. 
At  Santa  Clara  since  1955. 

Joseph  F.  Deck,  Professor 
Chemistry 

Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry.  A.B.,  St.  Louis  University,  1928;  M.S., 
1930;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas,  1932.  Graduate  work,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1929.  Teaching  Fellowship,  University  of  Kansas,  1931-32.  At  Santa  Clara 
since  1936. 

John  Bernard  Drahmann,  Associate  Professor 
Physics 

Chairman,  Department  of  Physics. 

B.S.,  St.  John’s  University,  Minnesota,  1943;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1952, 
Teaching  and  Research  Fellow,  St.  Louis  University,  1947-51.  Instructor  in 
Physics,  Seattle  University,  1951-53.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1954. 


GRADUATE  DIVISION 
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FACULTY 

George  H.  Dunne,  S.J.,  Professor 
Political  Science 

B.A.,  Loyola  College,  Los  Angeles,  1926;  M.A.,  Gonzaga  University,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1944.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  St.  Louis 
University,  1944-45.  Professor  of  Political  Philosophy  and  International  Rela¬ 
tions,  Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles,  1945-48.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1958. 

Thomas  N.  Fast,  Instructor 
Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1949.  Teaching  Assistant  in  Biology,  Stanford 
University,  Winter  and  Spring,  1950,  Summer,  1950,  1951,  1952,  1955.  At 
Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

Francis  Richard  Flaim,  Associate  Professor 
Biology 

A. B.,  University  of  Utah,  1936;  M.A.,  1938;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1956. 
Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  Utah,  1934-35.  Teaching  Fellowship  in 
Biology,  University  of  Utah,  1935-38.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1938. 

Julian  F.  S.  Foster,  Instructor 
Political  Science 

B. A.,  Oxford  University,  1951;  M.A.,  Oxford  University,  1955.  Tutor  in  Politi¬ 
cal  Science,  Oxford  University,  1951-53-  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Political  Science, 
University  of  Michigan,  1953-54.  Teaching  Assistant  in  Political  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1954-57.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

James  J.  Hannah,  Assistant  Professor 
History 

B.A.,  St.  Paul’s  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  1947;  M.A.,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  1951 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1956.  Teaching  Assistant 
in  History,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1954-56.  Assistant  Professor  in 
History,  University  of  Wyoming,  1956-57.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

Carl  H.  Hayn,  S.J.,  Assistant  Professor 
Physics 

A. B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1939;  A.M.,  Gonzaga  University,  1940;  S.T.L.,  Alma 
College,  1948;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University,  1955.  Instructor  of  Physics,  Loyola 
University  at  Los  Angeles,  1943-44;  Research  Fellow,  St.  Louis  University, 
1953-54.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1955. 

Abraham  P.  Hillman,  Assistant  Professor 
Mathematics 

B. A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1939;  M.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Princeton 
University,  1950.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  University,  1944-45. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1950-56.  Assistant  Professor  in 
Mathematics,  State  College  of  Washington,  1956-57.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

Francis  J.  Koenig,  S .J.,  Instructor 
Chemistry 

A.B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1942;  A.M.,  Gonzaga  University,  1943;  M.S.,  Saint 
Louis  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Saint  Louis  University,  1957.  At  Santa  Clara  since 
1957. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 


FACULTY 

Witold  Krassowski,  Instructor 

Sociology 

B.Sc.,  Purdue  University,  1952;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1954.  Graduate  As¬ 
sistant  in  Sociology,  Purdue  University,  1952-54.  Teaching  Assistant  in  Soci¬ 
ology,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1954-56.  Instructor  in  Sociology, 
Occidental  College,  1957.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

Bernard  Lewis  Kronick,  Associate  Professor 
Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  California.  1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1953. 
Assistant  professor,  Sacramento  State  College,  1947-50;  Assistant  professor,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  1950-51 ;  Visiting  lecturer,  Occidental  College,  1953-54; 
Lecturer,  Winona  State  Teachers  College,  Summer,  1954;  Assistant  professor, 
San  Francisco  State  College,  1955-56.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1956. 

Charles  W.  Logue,  Assistant  Professor 

English 

A.B.,  St.  John’s  University,  Brooklyn,  1948;  M.A.,  St.  John’s  University,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  1949;  Ph.D.,  St.  John’s  University,  Brooklyn,  1951.  Associate  Professor  in 
English,  University  of  Tampa,  1953-56.  Assistant  Professor  in  English,  DePaul 
University,  1956-57.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

Norman  F.  Martin,  S.J.,  Instructor 
History  and  Spanish 

A. B.,  Gonzaga  University,  1941 ;  M.A.  (Philosophy),  Gonzaga  University,  1942; 
S.T.L.,  Colegio  Maximo  de  San  Miguel,  Buenos  Aires,  1948;  M.A.  (History), 
Mexico  City  College,  Mexico,  1950;  Doctor  en  Letras,  National  University  of 
Mexico,  1957.  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1942-43.  Instructor 
in  English  and  History,  Colegio  Centro  America,  Granada,  Nicaragua,  1943-44. 
Instructor  in  English,  Colegio  San  Bartolome,  Bogota,  Colombia,  1944-45. 

Arthur  T.  Phelps,  Assistant  Professor 
Education 

Director,  Teacher  Education  Program 

BA.,  Canisius  College,  1937;  M.A.  (English),  Canisius  College,  1940;  M.A., 
(Education),  Columbia  University,  1950;  Ed.D.,  Columbia  University,  1956. 
Instructor  in  Education,  Canisius  College,  1951-54.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1958. 

Joseph  J.  Pociask,  S.J.,  Associate  Professor 
English 

M.A.,  Gonzaga  LIniversity,  1937;  S.T.L.,  Alma  College,  1943.  At  Santa  Clara 
since  1948. 

John  J.  Quinn,  Assistant  Professor 
English 

B. S.,  University  of  San  Francisco,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1956.  As¬ 
sistant  Instructor  in  English,  Stanford  University.  Spring,  1951.  Instructor  in 
English,  Stanford  University,  Autumn,  1953;  Winter,  1954;  Spring,  1955; 
Winter,  1955.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1957. 

Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Assistant  Professor 
English 

A.B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara  1935;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1945. 
Instructor,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1941-42.  Graduate  work,  University  of 
Michigan,  1951-52.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1946. 
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FACULTY 


William  F.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  1948;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  1952.  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  1948-49.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1955. 

Richard  J.  Stanek,  Assistant  Professor 
Psychology 

B.S.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1950;  A.M.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1956.  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Palomar 
College,  1956-57;  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Oceanside-Carlsbad  College,  1957- 
58. 

Gerhardt  Edward  Steinke,  Associate  Professor 
Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1939;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  1954.  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Tulane  University,  1940 
42;  Instructor  of  German  and  English,  Sacramento  Junior  College,  1947-50; 
Assistant  Professor,  Stanford  University,  1952-53.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1956. 

Irving  Sussman,  Associate  Professor 
Mathematics 

B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1943;  M.A.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1953.  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Ricker  Junior  College,  1943-44;  Instructor  of  Mathematics,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1944-46;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Dayton, 
1946-47;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  San  Francisco,  1947- 
48;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  St.  Mary’s  College,  1949-51 ; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  San  Francisco,  1951-54;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  California  State  Polytechnic,  1954-56.  At  Santa  Clara 
since  1956. 

Victor  Benjamin  Vari,  Assistant  Professor 
Spanish,  Italian 

Chairman,  Department  of  Spanish. 

Director,  Division  of  Foreign  Languages. 

A.B.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1942;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1952.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Sorbone,  (France)  1945.  University  of  Lausanne,  (Switzerland)  1945- 
46.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1946. 

James  Edgar  Wade.  Professor 
English 

Chairman,  Department  of  English. 

A.B.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University, 
1942.  Instructor,  St.  Jonn’s  University,  1939-40.  Associate  Professor,  University 
of  San  Francisco,  194u-48.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1948. 

Alvin  M.  White,  Assistant  Professor 
Mathematics 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1949;  A.M.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
1954.  Teaching  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Stanford  University,  1952-54;  Acting 
Instructor,  Stanford  University,  Spring,  1954.  At  Santa  Clara  since  1954. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Graduate  Division  of  Santa  Clara  University  offers  men  and 
women  holding  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  presenting  a  college  record  of 
superior  quality,  programs  in  specified  academic  fields  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  It  also  offers  courses  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  credential  to 
teach  in  the  tax  supported  secondary  schools  and  junior  colleges  of  the  State. 

Students  may  pursue  work  for  the  Master’s  degree  exclusively,  they  may 
concentrate  on  completing  the  courses  required  for  the  credential  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  or  they  may  work  concurrently  for  the  degree  and  the 
secondary  credential.  The  combined  objective  will  require  additional  credit 
hours  and  longer  residence. 

LOCATION 

The  offices  and  facilities  of  the  Graduate  Division  are  located  on  the 
campus  of  the  University.  This  is  on  the  site  of  Mission  Santa  Clara,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  famed  missionary  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  in  the  year  1777.  From  this  foundation  the  surrounding  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  as  well  as  the  city  and  county  of  Santa  Clara,  derived  its  name.  The 
campus  located  on  El  Camino  Real,  Highway  101,  is  forty  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco.  Airplane  and  train  terminals  are  close  by  in  San  Jose. 

HISTORY 

The  University  was  founded  in  1851  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  request 
of  the  first  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  S. 
Alemany,  O.P.  It  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  California  as  Santa  Clara 
College  on  April  28,  1855  and  in  1857  conferred  the  first  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  the  State  of  California. 

When  in  1912,  courses  in  Law  and  Engineering  were  added  to  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  Science  Curricula,  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees 
adopted  officially  the  title  "The  University  of  Santa  Clara’’. 

In  1923  an  extensive  building  program  was  begun.  Older  buildings 
were  replaced  by  more  adequate  and  modern  ones.  The  Alumni  Science  Hall 
was  built  during  this  year.  In  1924  the  Montgomery  Laboratories ;  the  Seifert 
Gymnasium;  the  Service  Building;  and  Kenna  Hall,  a  combination  dormi¬ 
tory  and  classroom  building,  were  added  to  the  campus.  In  1925  the 
Donohoe  Memorial  Infirmary  was  constructed,  and  in  1926  the  University 
Auditorium  was  remodeled  and  modernized.  In  1927  the  Mission  Church 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  rebuilt  in  1928.  and  at  the  same  time  a  gift 
from  the  California  Knights  of  Columbus  made  possible  the  building  of  the 
Ricard  Memorial  Observatory.  Additional  residence  space  and  new  dining 
facilities  for  students  and  faculty  were  made  available  when  Nobili  Hall  was 
completed  in  1930.  Varsi  Library  which  houses  one  of  the  finest  Catholic 
college  book  collections  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  built  in  1931  •  In  1938  the 
College  of  Lav/  was  moved  to  Bergin  Hall,  a  newly  constructed  building 
financed  by  and  named  for  the  first  graduate  of  the  University. 
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In  1946  the  student  population  doubled  what  it  was  in  1942,  and  the 
administration  planned  additional  facilities  and  services.  In  1950,  in  partial 
commemoration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  University,  Delia 
L.  Walsh  Hall,  for  the  administrative  offices,  and  James  E.  Walsh  Hall,  a 
new  dormitory,  were  completed.  The  de  Saisset  Art  Gallery  and  Museum 
was  opened  to  serve  University  needs  in  1955,  and  in  1956  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  federal  loan,  Edward  McLaughlin  Hall,  a  dormitory  building,  was 
built. 

Present  plans  provide  for  new  facilities  for  the  College  of  Engineering, 
an  annex  for  the  Alumni  Science  Hall,  a  larger  library  for  the  College  of 
Law,  a  University  Union  Building  and  additional  dormitories. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Graduate  Division  is  an  integral  division  of  the  University  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies.  This  committee,  an  admin¬ 
istrative  board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  is  responsible 
for  the  organization  and  supervision  of  all  graduate  courses  and  programs. 
Though  the  faculty  for  the  Graduate  Division  is  drawn  from  the  various 
faculties  of  the  University,  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  is  autono¬ 
mous  and  controls  the  activities  of  the  division  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director. 

FIELDS  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY  AND  DEGREES  OFFERED 

Santa  Clara  does  not  provide  a  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Doc¬ 
torate.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  earned  in  English  or  History, 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  may  be  earned  in  Chemistry.  For  details 
see  the  departmental  announcements  and  courses. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1.  The  mere  literal  fulfillment  of  requirements  does  not  guarantee  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  Graduate  Division  or  advancement  to  candidacy. 

2.  In  admitting  the  student  to  the  Graduate  Division,  the  University  does 
not  oblige  itself  to  supply  such  courses  from  year  to  year  as  will  enable 
every  graduate  student  to  continue  in  a  field  of  study  to  graduation 
though  every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure  such  facilities. 

3.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  modify  its  regulations  at  any  time  to 
conform  to  current  University  practice. 

4.  Failure  of  students  to  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  regulations  may 
cause  complications  for  which  the  student  must  accept  the  responsibility. 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

1.  Classified  students  are  those  working  for  a  graduate  degree  under  the 
direction  of  a  department  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Unclassified  students  are  those  who  do  not  intend  to  apply  for  a  graduate 
degree  at  the  University.  They  may  be  students  working  to  fulfill  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  secondary  credential  or  they  may  be  students  working 
to  improve  their  position  in  a  school  system.  The  credit  received  by  such 
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students  will  be  officially  recorded  and  may  be  certified  to  school  boards 
and  other  institutions  but  will  not  be  accepted  towards  a  degree  should 
the  student  later  wish  to  become  classified. 

EVALUATION  AND  RECORDING  OF  COURSE  WORK 
IN  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

A  indicates,  not  only  high  achievement,  but  also  an  unusual  degree  of 
intellectual  ability  and  initiative. 

B  indicates  attainment  of  above  average.  A  grade  of  B  is  required  in 
any  upper  division  course  (100-199)  for  inclusion  in  a  degree  program. 

C  indicates  work  of  minimum  or  average  attainment.  A  grade  of  C  is 
required  in  any  graduate  course  for  inclusion  in  a  degree  program. 

D  indicates  work  of  inferior  quality  but  passing. 

F  indicates  failure. 

7  indicates  that  the  work  of  the  course  has  not  been  completed  by  the 

end  of  the  semester  or  session.  An  I  is  assigned  rarely,  and  only  because  of 
circumstances  beyond  the  student’s  control,  such  as  extended  illness.  In  any 
case  an  I  must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  subsequent  semester  or 
session,  otherwise,  it  will  be  changed  to  an  F  at  the  direction  of  the  Director 
of  the  Graduate  Division. 

W  indicates  an  authorized  withdrawal  within  the  first  five  weeks  of  a 
course. 

W /P  indicates  an  authorized  withdrawal  after  the  first  five  weeks  of 
a  course  in  which  the  student  is  doing  satisfactory  work. 

W/F  indicates  an  authorized  withdrawal  after  the  first  five  weeks  of  a 
course  in  which  the  student  is  doing  unsatisfactory  work. 

A/F  indicates  failure  due  to  excess  of  absences.  It  is  also  assigned  at 
the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Division  for  an  unauthorized 
withdrawal  from  the  Graduate  Division. 

ADMISSION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

1.  The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Division  must  possess  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  from  a  recognized  institution.  The 
student’s  previous  academic  record  must  give  evidence  of  the  ability  and 
the  preparation  necessary  for  pursuing  graduate  studies.  Applicants  wrho 
desire  classified  status  must  present  a  B  average.  A  somewhat  lower  aver¬ 
age  may  be  accepted  from  those  applying  for  unclassified  status. 

2.  A  formal  application  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Division. 
Application  forms  may  be  requested  directly  from  the  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Division.  The  status  (classified  or  unclassified)  desired  in  the 
Graduate  Division  should  be  indicated. 

3.  The  application  form,  together  with  official  transcripts  of  previous  col- 
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lege  and  university  studies,  the  recommendation  forms  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Division 
and  should  be  filed  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  in  which  registration  is  desired. 

1  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required  of  all  applicants.  A  score 
in  general  aptitude,  as  well  as  in  the  major  field,  should  be  submitted  at 
the  time  of  application.  For  information  regarding  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination,  write  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service  at  Box  27896,  Los 
Angeles  21,  California. 

5.  Ordinarily  the  prerequisite  for  the  principal  or  major  subject  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  as  understood  in  this  University; 
that  is,  a  sequence  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  upper  division 
courses  (designated  by  numbers  between  100-199)  in  the  subject.  The 
qualitative  character  of  the  undergraduate  preparatory  course,  which 
should  include  at  least  one  minor  sequence  of  twelve  semester  hours  of 
upper  division  courses,  will  be  considered  important  in  establishing  an 
applicant’s  eligibility.  The  University7  reserves  the  right  to  prescribe 
special  prerequisites  even  though  the  applicant  presents  evidence  of 
having  earned  the  required  number  of  undergraduate  credit  hours.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  should  not  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  full 
recognition  of  the  school  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 

6.  After  the  application  has  been  approved,  the  type  of  degree  desired  or 
the  major  field  may  be  changed  only  on  written  petition  to  the  Director 
of  the  Graduate  Division.  For  each  such  change  initiated  by  the  student, 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  (S5.00)  is  charged.  The  same  regulation  applies  to 
a  change  from  unclassified  to  a  classified  status. 

7.  Registration  must  be  completed  on  the  dates  set  on  the  University  calen¬ 
dar.  Thereafter,  withdrawal  from  courses  or  changes  in  registration  will 
be  permitted  on  written  authorization  of  the  Diector  of  the  Division. 
Unauthorized  withdrawal  will  result  in  a  grade  of  A/F  (failure  due  to 
absences).  Authorized  withdrawals  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  a 
course  will  be  recorded  as  W;  thereafter,  as  W/P  (withdrawn  passing) 
or  W /F  (withdrawn  failing)  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  and  the 
Director  of  the  Division. 

8.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  graduate  students  are  not  ipso  facto  to  be 
considered  as  candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree  and  that  admission  to 
the  Graduate  Division  as  an  applicant  for  the  Master’s  degree  does  not 
imply  the  right  to  such  candidacy7. 

THE  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 

An  examination  in  French  or  German  must  be  passed  before  advance¬ 
ment  to  candidacy.  A  substitute  for  the  language  requirement  in  French  or 
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German  may  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Division  provided  that  a  petition 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  major  department  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Graduate  Division  prior  to  the  last  registration  date  set  in  the  calendar  for 
the  language  examinations. 

RESIDENCE 

The  student  must  devote  at  least  one  year  or  its  equivalent  entirely  to 
resident  graduate  study.  The  entire  graduate  program,  exclusive  of  prere¬ 
quisites,  must  be  completed  within  five  years. 

A  student  who  can  give  only  part-time  to  graduate  work  will  not  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  total  course  program  in  one  year.  Ordinarily,  a 
teaching  assistant  will  require  three  years  to  fulfill  the  equivalent  of  one 
year  of  full-time  residence. 

COURSES 

Twenty-four  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  the  thesis,  are  required. 

The  courses  constituting  the  program  must  form  a  unified  and  coordi¬ 
nated  whole  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  department. 

While  all  the  work  that  is  counted  towards  the  Master's  degree  must 
be  of  distinctly  advanced  character,  the  courses  need  not  all  be  taken  from 
the  two  hundred  group.  With  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  upper  division  courses  (numbered  100  to  199)  which  are  suitable  for 
a  well-rounded  program  may  be  included  provided  at  least  a  B  grade  is 
attained  in  them.  However,  at  least  one-half  of  the  total  course  program 
must  be  strictly  graduate  (courses  numbered  200  to  299). 

Courses  in  the  graduate  program  should  be  considered  as  a  basis  and 
guide  for  wide  reading  and  independent  study.  A  graduate  degree  repre¬ 
sents,  not  only  an  accumulation  of  credit  hours,  but  high  attainment  in  some 
major  field. 

ADVANCEMENT  TO  CANDIDACY 

The  applicant  must  request  candidacy  papers  and  submit  them,  together 
with  an  approved  outline  of  a  proposed  thesis  to  the  Director  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Division  not  later  than  the  date  set  in  the  University  calendar.  These 
papers  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  for  official 
action.  After  favorable  action,  the  applicant  is  notified  of  his  advancement 
to  candidacy. 

THESIS 

The  candidate  must  present  three  typewritten  copies  of  his  thesis  which 
gives  evidence  of  marked  attainment  in  some  phase  of  his  principal  subject. 
The  thesis  must  show  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field,  power  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  and  capacity  for  original  research.  It  must  be  acceptable  in 
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literary  style,  composition  and  format.  Together  with  the  thesis,  the  candi¬ 
date  must  submit  three  copies  of  a  digest  setting  forth  the  substance  of  the 
thesis.  After  the  thesis  has  been  finally  approved,  four  to  six  semester  hours 
beyond  the  required  program  will  be  allowed. 

The  responsibility  for  placing  the  thesis  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  guide  the  graduate  student  rests  with  the 
candidate. 

The  thesis  must  be  completed  and  approved  within  five  years  from  the 
time  of  admission  into  the  Graduate  Division.  Failure  to  complete  a  satis¬ 
factory  thesis  within  this  time  shall  result  in  disqualification  from  the  gradu¬ 
ate  program. 


FINAL  EXAMINATION 

When  the  Committee  appointed  to  read  the  thesis  has  approved  it,  the 
candidate  is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  on  his  major 
field  of  study  and  on  his  thesis  and  its  background.  The  individual  examiners 
will  report  the  results  of  the  examination  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Division  who  will  communicate  them  to  the  student. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 

Students  permitted  to  substitute  course  work  and  a  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination  for  their  thesis  must  pass  written  comprehensive  examinations 
towards  the  close  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  requirements  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  complete  thirty  units  of  course 
work  of  which  half  must  be  in  graduate  courses  (courses  numbered  200 
to  299). 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  any  part  of  the  comprehensive  examination 
up  to  one-half  of  the  total  examination  will  be  given  re-examination  on  the 
part  or  parts  failed  approximately  two  weeks  after  the  written  examination. 
Students  who  fail  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  written  examination  will  be 
re-examined  on  the  parts  failed  no  earlier  than  one  semester  after  the  first 
written  examination.  Students  who  delay  for  more  than  a  calendar  year  to 
take  re-examinations  become  ineligible  for  the  Master’s  degree. 


DEPARTMENTAL  REGULATIONS 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements  each  department  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  formulate  additional 
requirements  adapted  to  its  special  area  of  study.  These  requirements  will  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  departmental  announcement  of  courses. 
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TUITION  AND  EXPENSES 

All  fees  are  subject  to  changes  without  notice. 

I.  Application  Fee  (This  fee  is  not  refundable. 

It  is  payable  on  Fling  an  application. ) . $  5.00 

9 

II.  Registration  Fee  (Payable  each  semester.) .  5.00 

III.  Tuition  and  fees  —  Master’s  Degree  Program  —  per  unit  30.00 

Tuition  and  fees  —  Teacher  Education  Program  —  per  unit  25.00 

Visitor’s  fee  per  semester  course .  25.00 

IV.  Other  fees: 

Late  Registration  Fee .  5.00 

Special  Examination  Fee .  5.00 

Graduation  Fee  for  the  Master’s  Degree .  25.00 

Degrees  Conferred  in  Absentia  June  Graduation  ....  30.00 


Tuition  and  fees  may  be  changed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  All  charges  are  to  be  paid  in  advance  of  registration.  Hence,  all 
students  should  come  prepared  to  pay  all  charges  on  the  day  of  registration 
or  should  have  payments  from  home  definitely  in  the  mail  so  as  to  reach  the 
University  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Students  who  have  unpaid  bills  at  the  University  or  who  defer  pay¬ 
ments  without  approval  are  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University,  and 
as  long  as  such  bills  remain  unpaid  may  not  receive  transcripts  of  credit  nor 
any  diploma. 

Refunds  on  tuition  will  not  be  made  to  those  who  drop  classes  except 
for  1)  withdrawal  before  the  middle  of  the  semester  because  of  illness 
when  one-half  of  the  tuition  is  refunded;  2)  withdrawal  within  one  week 
of  registration  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  in  which 
case  all  but  ten  dollars  is  refunded. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Courses  offered  in  the  summer  session  are  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
of  the  regular  semesters  and  are  acceptable  towards  any  degree  program. 
Though  it  may  be  possible  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  certain  degrees  or 
teaching  credentials  by  summer  work  exclusively,  the  Master’s  degree,  in 
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general,  can  be  earned  only  when  the  major  portion  of  the  degree  program 
is  completed  during  the  regular  sessions. 

Students  whose  work  is  confined  to  summer  sessions  exclusively  must 
complete  the  entire  program  for  the  Master’s  degree  or  for  the  teaching 
credential  within  a  maximum  period  of  six  consecutive  summers. 

Such  students  must  fulfill  all  requirements  necessary  for  advancement 
to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  consecutive 
summer.  This  includes  such  requirements  as  the  qualifying  examination,  the 
language  examination,  etc.,  as  indicated  in  the  general  departmental  regula¬ 
tions.  Applications  for  advancement  to  candidacy  must  have  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  summer. 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  offers  a  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  these  awards  must  first  submit  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Division  together  with  all  docu¬ 
ments  required  from  such  applicants. 

Those  awarded  fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Division  are  required  to 
carry,  with  honors,  a  program  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
and  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Division.  This  program  will  include,  as 
part  of  the  fellowship,  experience  in  the  teaching,  research,  and  consulting 
activities  of  the  Department. 

Students  are  usually  appointed  for  one  year,  but  satisfactory  work  may 
lead  to  reappointment.  On  the  other  hand,  graduate  appointments  may  be 
terminated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Graduate  Division  whenever  he  shall  deem  this  necessary 
for  the  good  of  his  department. 

The  stipend  ranges  from  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  up  and  may  not 
include  freedom  from  tuition  and  other  fees.  In  general,  however,  the 
stipend  will  vary  with  the  qualifications  and  the  training  of  the  appointee 
and  with  the  amount  of  participation  in  departmental  activities. 

The  University  also  offers  to  qualified  graduate  students  a  number  of 
graduate  scholarships  usually  in  exchange  for  services  rendered  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  scholarship  may  be  terminated  should  the  services  of  the  student 
prove  permanently  unsatisfactory. 
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THE  MASTER’S  PROGRAM  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Joseph  F.  Deck,  Ph.D 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Training  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Chemistry  develops  in  the 
student  a  technical  and  professional  competency  in  the  fields  of  Inorganic, 
Organic,  Analytical  or  Physical  Chemistry ;  skill  and  accuracy  in  observation 
and  experiment;  ability  to  express  and  interpret  scientific  results  in  mathe¬ 
matical  language;  and  a  proper  mental  attitude  towards  the  use  of  scientific 
hypotheses. 

PREREQUISITES 

Prerequisite  to  study  for  the  Master’s  degree  is  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and 
an  undergraduate  major  in  Chemistry  as  understood  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara.  A  minimum  of  forty-six  hours  is  ordinarily  required.  Of  these, 
twenty-two  would  be  in  lower  division  courses  as  follows:  Chemistry  lA 
and  IB,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  10  units;  Chemistry  1 6,  Quantitative  Inor¬ 
ganic  Analysis,  four  units;  Chemistry  35A,  35B,  and  35C,  Organic  Chemis¬ 
try,  eight  units.  Of  the  twenty-four  units  in  upper  division  courses,  two 
should  be  in  Chemistry  130,  Organic  Preparations;  eight  should  be  in 
Chemistry  150 A,  B  and  C,  Physical  Chemistry;  three  should  be  in  Chemistry 
110,  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  In  addition  to  this,  the  undergraduate 
program  should  include  twelve  units  of  Physics  and  twelve  units  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  through  Calculus. 

A  candidate  for  admission  presenting  courses  other  than  these  may  be 
required  to  include  some  or  all  of  them  in  the  graduate  program. 

GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATION 

In  lieu  of  a  qualifying  examination  an  acceptable  score  in  the  Graduate 
Record  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test  in  Chemistry  will  be  required. 
Candidates  for  admission  should  arrange  to  take  these  two  examinations 
directly  with  The  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  address  is  Box  27896, 
Los  Angeles  21,  California. 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  EXAMINATION 

Before  advancement  to  candidacy  applicants  for  the  Master’s  degree 
must  undergo  a  written  examination  to  establish  their  reading  ability  in 
German.  This  examination  is  administered  by  the  Chemistry  Department  on 
dates  published  in  the  University  calendar. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Twenty-four  hours  of  graduate  work  will  be  required  exclusive  of  six 
hours  in  research  in  the  area  of  the  thesis.  The  program  must  embrace 
eighteen  units  of  course  work  in  Chemistry.  All  courses  need  not  be  selected 
from  the  two  hundred  (200)  group.  Upper  division  courses  (100  to  199) 
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which  are  suitable  for  a  well-rounded  program  may  be  included  on  the 
advice  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  provided  at  least  a  B 
average  is  attained  in  such  courses.  At  least  one-half  of  the  total  courses 
in  the  major  subject,  however,  must  be  strictly  graduate  (200  to  299)  and 
at  least  one-half  of  the  total  course  program  must  be  in  this  series. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  following  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  open  to  gradu¬ 
ate  students  on  the  advice  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

101.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Discussion  of  the  Basic  Atomic  Structure, 
Valence,  Radioactivity,  Isotopes  and  Periodic  Law.  Consideration  of  several  typical 
families  in  relations  to  the  Periodic  law.  Properties  of  less  common  elements,  such  as 
the  rare  earths  and  transuranium  elements  discussed.  Two  hours  lecture.  Two  units. 

110.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  consideration  of  the  application  of 
modern  instruments  to  the  determinations  commonly  met  with  in  industrial  practice. 
One  hour  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  15.  Three  units. 

111.  Wet  Assaying.  The  application  of  standard  chemical  procedures  to  a  sys¬ 
tematic  analysis  of  the  composition  of  metalliferous  ores  and  metallurgical  products. 
This  course  is  designed  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  students  interested  in  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineering.  Six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  3 A  and  3B.  Two  units. 

120.  Glass  Blowing.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  arts  and  practices  of  glass 
blowing,  making  joints,  seals,  etc.  Three  hours  laboratory.  One  unit. 

130.  Organic  Preparations.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  35C.  Emphasis  on  ad¬ 
vanced  organic  preparations.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Two  units. 

133.  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course 
dealing  with  the  identification,  classification  and  reactions  of  organic  compounds.  One 
hour  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  3 5 A,  B,  C,  Chemistry  15.  Three  units. 

135.  Theories  of  Organic  Chemistry.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  structure 
of  organic  compounds,  including  an  evaluation  of  the  present  theories  considered  from 
an  analysis  of  resonant  structures.  Discussion  of  mechanics  of  classical  rearrangements 
and  tautomeric  equilibria.  Selected  topics  in  infra  red  absorption,  technique  as  applic¬ 
able  to  determination  of  composition.  Two  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  3 5 A,  B,  C.  Two  units. 

150A.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  general  course,  primarily  for  students  making 
chemistry  their  major  subject,  covering  the  laws  and  theories  of  chemical  systems  as 
applied  to  their  equilibrium  and  energy  relationships.  Three  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  lA  and  IB;  Chemistry  15;  Chemistry  35A  and  35B;  one 
year  of  college  physics,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  calculus.  Three  units. 

150B.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  150A.  Credit  in 
Chemistry  150A,  together  with  satisfactory  preparation  in  physics  and  calculus.  Three 
hours  lecture.  Three  units. 
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150C.  Physical  Chemical  Measurements.  Exercises  in  the  practice  of  physical 
chemical  laboratory  methods.  Six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  150A  and  concurrently  enrolled  in  Chemistry  150B. 

Two  units. 

160.  Chemical  Literature.  A  consideration  of  primary  and  secondary  sources  of 
scientific  work,  including  foreign  journals  and  publications,  books  and  library  facili¬ 
ties.  Methods  of  compiling  bibliographies.  One  hour  lecture.  One  unit. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

201.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Oxidation-Reduction  potentials  of  the  elements;  the 

stereochemistry  of  inorganic  compounds,  the  mechanism  of  inorganic  reactions ;  non- 
aqueous  solutions  and  hydrides.  Three  lectures  per  w^eek.  "  Three  units. 

202.  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  give  the  student 

experience  in  the  more  common  experimental  methods  in  synthetic  inorganic  chemis¬ 
try.  Laboratory,  six  hours  per  week.  Two  unjts 

203.  Ad-\  anced  Inorganic  Laboratory.  An  advanced  laboratory  in  experimental 
inorganic  chemistry;  the  Stock  high  vacuum  method,  non-aqueous  solutions,  methods 
of  handling  air  sensitive  compounds.  Laboratory,  nine  hours  per  week.  Three  units. 

210.  Special  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  physico-chemical  interpretation 
of  analytical  processes.  A  critical  study  of  one  or  more  titrimetric  processes,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sample  for  analysis,  separation  and  methods  of  final  estimation.  Analysis  of 
complex  materials.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 

230.  Heterocyclic  Organic  Chemistry.  An  intensive  study  of  the  preparation 

and  reactions  of  the  five  and  six  membered  rings  wfith  one  hetero  atom.  Brief  introduc¬ 
tion  to  other  classes.  Three  hours  lecture  per  wreek.  Three  units. 

231.  Quantitative  Organic  Analysis.  The  chemical  analysis  of  organic  com¬ 

pounds  based  on  the  reactions  of  functional  groups.  Physical  methods  of  quantitative 
analysis  and  chemical  separations  of  mixtures.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Two  units. 

232.  Physical  Organic  Chemistry.  Discussion  of  experimental  evidence  for 

reaction  mechanisms  and  logical  methods  for  formulating  reaction  mechanisms  from 
experimental  data.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Three  units. 

250.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  Rigorous  discussion  of  the  laws  of  thermo¬ 
dynamics.  Ideal  and  non-ideal  systems.  Chemical  potential.  Introduction  to  statistical 
mechanics  and  the  thermodynamics  of  surfaces,  fields,  and  radiation.  Comprehensive 
problems  illustrating  theory.  Three  hours  lecture  per  wreek.  Spring  semester. 

Three  units. 

251.  Structural  Chemistry.  Non-mathematical  introduction  to  the  ideas  of 

quantum  mechanics.  Comparison  of  valence  bonds  and  molecular  orbital  descriptions 
of  very  simple  molecules.  Interpretation  of  the  structures  of  molecules  and  crystals  in 
terms  of  bond  type,  ionic  character,  orbital  hybridization,  resonance,  bond  lengths  and 
ionic  radii.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Fall  semester.  Three  units. 

252.  Quantum  Alechanics.  Brief  discussion  of  old  quantum  theory.  Schrodinger 
wave  equation  with  applications  to  particle  in  box,  harmonic  oscillator’ and  hydrogen 
atom.  Perturbation  Theory.  Variation  method.  Discussion  of  helium  atom,  hydrogen 
molecule  ion,  hydrogen  molecule.  Three  hours  lecture  per  wreek.  Fall  semester. 

Three  units. 

270.  Seminar.  Staff. 

280.  Research.  Staff. 
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THE  MASTER’S  PROGRAM  IN  ENGLISH 

James  E.  Wade,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

The  training  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  English  is 
designed  to  develop  students  who  are  well-read  in  English  literature,  have 
valid  standards  of  critical  judgment  and  combine  a  mature  ability  in  re¬ 
search  with  sound  appreciation  of  literary  art. 

PREREQUISITES 

Prerequisite  to  study  for  the  Master’s  degree  is  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and 
an  undergraduate  major  in  English  as  understood  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara.  Thirty-six  credit  hours  are  ordinarily  required.  Of  these,  twelve 
would  ordinarily  be  in  lower  division  courses  and  twenty-four  in  upper  di¬ 
vision  courses.  Among  the  upper  division  courses  should  be  included  a 
course  in  Shakespeare  (English  103),  a  course  in  Chaucer  (English  105) 
and  at  least  two  period  courses  selected  from  the  following:  Renaissance 
Period  (English  113),  The  Neo-Classical  Period  (English  114),  The 
Romantic  Period  (English  115),  The  Victorian  Period  (English  116)  and 
the  Medieval  Period  (English  122). 

A  candidate  for  admission  presenting  courses  other  than  these  may  be 
required  to  include  some  or  all  of  the  courses  in  the  graduate  program. 

GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATION 

In  lieu  of  a  qualifying  examination  an  acceptable  score  in  the  Graduate 
Record  Aptitute  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test  in  English  will  be  required. 
Candidates  for  admission  should  arrange  to  take  these  two  examinations 
directly  with  The  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  address  is  Box  27896, 
Los  Angeles  21,  California. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  EXAMINATIONS 

Before  advancement  to  candidacy,  applicants  for  the  Master’s  degree 
must  undergo  a  written  examination  to  establish  their  reading  ability  in 
a  foreign  language.  (See  page  15  regarding  language  requirement.) 

COURSES 


The  following  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  open  to  gradu¬ 
ate  students  on  the  advice  and  with  the  aproval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English.  All  candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree,  however, 
must  complete  the  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of  English,  (English 
200)  and  Old  English,  (English  202). 


SECTION  I.  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

201.  History  of  the  English  Language 

202.  Old  English 

203.  English  Grammar  and  Linguistics 

204.  Middle  English 

SECTION  II.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

105.  Chaucer 

122.  The  Medieval  Period 


205A-205B.  Studies  in  Chaucer 
222A-222B.  Seminar  in  Medieval 
Literature 

SECTION  III.  THE  RENAISSANCE 
104.  Milton 

113.  The  Renaissance  Period 
213A-213B.  Seminar  in  Renaissance 
Literature 
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section  iv.  Renaissance 

DRAMA 

103.  Shakespeare 
210.  Seminar  in  Renaissance 
Drama 

SECTION  V.  RESTORATION  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

114.  The  Neo-Classical  Period 

SECTION  VI.  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
109.  Browning 

115.  The  Romantic  Period 

116.  The  Victorian  Period 
215A-215B.  Seminar  in  Romantic 

Literature 

216A-216B.  Seminar  in  Victorian 
Literature 


SECTION  VII.  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

108A-108B.  American  Literature 
208A-208B.  Seminar  in  American 
Literature 

SECTION  VIII.  SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS 

106.  Literary  Criticism 

120.  The  Novel 

121.  The  Short  Story 
130.  Survey  of  the  Drama 
135.  Playwriting 

200.  Introduction  to  the  Graduate 
Study  of  English 
290.  Directed  Research 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

103.  Shakespeare.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  plays,  with  other  plays  assigned 
for  more  rapid  reading,  and  an  introduction  to  Shakespearean  criticism  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  (Required  of  all  English  majors.)  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

104.  Milton.  His  background  and  spirit.  Contrast  with  Dante,  Virgil  and  Homer. 

Selection  from  his  prose.  His  principal  minor  poems.  Comus.  Paradise  Lost.  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

105.  Chaucer.  A  study  of  Chaucer’s  life  and  writings  which  includes  reading,  in 

the  Middle  English  language,  of  selections  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  other 
poems.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

106.  Literary  Criticism.  Representative  critical  theories  from  Plato  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  their  application  to  specific  literary  works.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

108A-108B.  American  Literature.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  United  States: 
(a)  from  the  beginning  to  I860;  (b)  from  1860  to  the  present.  Three  hours.  Two 
semesters.  Six  units. 

109.  Browning.  Dramatic  lyrics;  dramatic  romances;  the  dramatic  monologue; 
Pippa  Passes;  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

113.  The  Renaissance  Period.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  English  Renais¬ 
sance  (1485-1660).  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

1 14.  The  Neo-Classical  Period.  A  study  of  neo-classical  and  pre-romantic  litera¬ 
ture  in  England  (1660-1798).  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

115.  The  Romantic  Period.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  England  during  the  Age 

of  Romanticism  (1798-1832).  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

116.  The  Victorian  Period.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  Age 

(1832-1901).  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

120.  The  Novel.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  British  and  American 

novel.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

121.  The  Short  Story.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  short  story,  supple¬ 
mented  by  story-writing  assignments.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

122.  The  Medieval  Period.  A  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  be¬ 
fore  1485  A.D.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 
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130.  Survey  of  the  Drama.  Designed  primarily  for  students  of  English  literature 
to  supplement  their  knowledge  in  the  field  of  drama.  It  will  cover  representative 
plays  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present-day  playwrights  —  the  Continent,  England  and 
America.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal  dramatic  forms, 
the  development  of  dramatic  art,  and  masterpieces  of  the  theatre  from  various  periods 
and  countries.  Three  hours.  Fall  semester.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Three  units. 

135.  Playwriting.  The  critical  analysis  of  dramatic  structure  and  techniques  de¬ 
signed  for  the  student  interested  in  dramatic  literature,  play  directing,  or  the  writing 
of  original  plays  for  stage,  radio,  or  television.  Two  hours.  Spring  semester.  Offered 
in  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  English  130.  Two  units. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

200.  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of  English.  Designed  to  acquaint  the 

student  with  the  bibliographical  tools,  as  well  as  with  the  techniques  and  methods  of 
research  necessary  for  meaningful  individual  study  of  literary  sources  and  problems. 
Practical  exercises.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

201.  History  of  the  English  Language.  An  historical  study  of  the  phonology 

and  morphology  of  the  English  language  in  England  and  America,  its  relationships 
with  its  cognate  languages,  and  a  historical  consideration  of  the  methods  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  accretion.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

202.  Old  English.  A  study  of  the  English  language  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
literature  in  the  period  450  A. D. -1100  A.D.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

203.  English  Grammar  and  Linguistics.  An  historical  survey  of  the  traditional 

parts  of  speech  and  syntax,  along  with  a  consideration  of  the  contemporary  leaders 
in  the  "new  linguistic”  movement  in  English  grammar.  Student  papers  and  reports. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

204.  Middle  English.  A  study  of  the  English  language,  its  dialects  and  literature 

in  the  period  1100  A.D. -1500  A.D.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

205A-205B.  Studies  in  Chaucer.  An  intensive  study  —  with  special  attention  to 
language,  versification,  literary  characteristics  and  historical  background  —  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  or  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  in  alternate  semesters.  Student  papers  and 
reports.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

208A-208B.  Seminar  in  American  Literature.  Research  into  the  more  significant 
works  of  major  figures,  with  special  attention  to  historical  background.  Three  hours. 
Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

210.  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Drama.  Research  into  the  background  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  selected  representative  plays.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

213A-213B.  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Literature.  Study  and  research  into  the 
more  significant  works,  with  special  attention  to  literary  characteristics  and  historical 
background.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

215A-215B.  Seminar  in  Romantic  Literature.  Research  into  the  literary  context, 
characteristics,  and  background  of  selected  works  of  the  major  figures.  Three  hours. 
Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

216A-216B.  Seminar  in  Victorian  Literature.  Study  of  and  research  into  selected 
works  of  Victorian  and  later  English  writers.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

222A-222B.  Seminar  in  Medieval  Literature  (exclusive  of  Chaucer).  Research 
into  the  literary  context  and  characteristics  of  selected  works,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Pearl ,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight,  and  Piers  Plowman.  Three  hours.  Two 
semesters.  Three  units. 

290.  Directed  Research.  One  to  Six  units. 
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THE  MASTER’S  PROGRAM  IN  HISTORY 

Edwin  A.  Beilharz,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

PREREQUISITES 

Prerequisite  to  the  study  for  the  Master’s  degree  is  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  an  undergraduate  major  in  History  as  understood  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara.  A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  is  required.  Of  these,  six  may  be 
in  lower  division  courses. and  twenty-four  in  upper  division  courses.  Among 
the  courses  presented  must  be  included  one  six  hour  course  in  The  History  of 
Western  Civilization,  one  six  hour  course  in  The  History  of  the  United 
States  and  a  semester  course  introductory  to  Historical  Method  and  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  A  minor  sequence  of  courses  in  a  related  Social  Science  is  recom¬ 
mended,  but  at  least  one  six  hour  sequence  in  each  of  two  related  Social 
Sciences  will  be  required.  .  . 

A  candidate  for  admission  who  presents  other  courses  than  these  may 
be  required  to  include  some  or  all  in  the  graduate  program. 

GRADUATE  RECORD  EXAMINATIONS 

In  lieu  of  a  qualifying  examination  an  acceptable  score  in  the  Graduate 
Record  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Advanced  Test  in  History  will  be  required. 
Candidates  for  admission  should  arrange  to  take  these  two  examinations 
directly  with  The  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  address  is  Box  2789 6, 
Los  Angeles  21,  California. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  EXAMINATIONS 

Before  advancement  to  candidacy,  applicants  for  the  Master’s  degree 
must  undergo  a  written  examination  to  establish  their  reading  ability  in 
either  French  or  German.  These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  His¬ 
tory  Department  on  dates  established  in  the  University  calendar. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Department,  and  where  the  proposed  field  of 
study  justifies  it,  another  modern  foreign  language  may  be  substituted. 

COURSES 

The  following  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  are  open  to  gradu¬ 
ate  students  on  the  advice  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History.  All  candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree,  however, 
must  complete  the  course  in  Historiography. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

101.  Introduction  to  Historical  Methods  and  Bibliography.  Prescribed  in  the 
junior  year  for,  and  restricted  to,  students  majoring  in  History.  Two  papers  and  a 
bibliography  are  prepared  by  each  student;  and  the  use  of  the  library  is  emphasized. 
Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 
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131  A.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  A  critical  study  of  the  revival  of  the 
old  and  the  birth  of  new  learning.  The  Protestant  Revolt  and  the  Catholic  Counter 
Reformation.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

13 lB.  The  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  The  rise  of  absolute  mon- 
archs.  The  struggle  for  European  preeminence  and  world  power.  The  Benevolent 
Despots.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

133.  The  French  Revolution.  A  study  of  the  causes,  the  course,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  career  of  Napoleon.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

135.  The  History  of  Russia.  Cultural,  political  and  economic  development  of 
Russia  from  the  rise  of  the  Romanovs  to  the  present.  Three,  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

145.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study .  of  ,, the  revolutionary  movements  in 

Europe  stemming  from  the  French  and  industrial  revolutions.  The  rise  of  the  middle 
classes  and  the  struggle  for  liberal  constitutional  government.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

146.  The  Twentieth  Century.  The  intensification  of  national  and  imperial 
rivalries  in  Europe,,  culminating  in  universal  .wars.  , .Social  upheavals  and  their  effects. 
Attempts  at  world  organization  to  enforce,  peace.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

' '  j.;.'1  • ,  -  Three  units. 

151.  History  of  England.  The  growth  of  the  English  state  and  constitution.  The 
English,  reformation.  Constitutional  struggles  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs. 
Three  hours.  One  semester.-  Three  units. 

-  V-  1 

155.  The  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  A  study  of  developments  in 
England  and  in  the  British  world  system  in  modern  times.  The  rise  of  the  free  do¬ 
minions.  Imperial  problems  in  India,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa.  England  in  the  two 
world  wars  and  their  aftermath.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

161A-161B.  History  of  the  Americas.  The  aboriginal  world.  The  course  of  ex¬ 
ploration  and  conquest.  The  colonial  systems.  The  revolutions  in  North  and  South 
America.  Organization  of  the  new  self-governing  nations.  Inter-American  relations. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Pan  Americanism  and  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy.  Three  hours. 
Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

171A-171B.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  course  sketching  the  chief 
factors  in  our  national  development.  Colonial  beginnings.  The  revolution.  The  consti¬ 
tution.  Political  history  of  the  United  States.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

173A-173B.  The  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Inauguration  of  Washington  to  the  rise  of  progressivism  and 
the  war  with  Spain.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Six  units. 

174A-174B.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States.  The  major  developments  in 
domestic  problems  and  in  foreign  relations  since  1896.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

187.  History  of  the  West.  The  spread  of  the  frontier  and  the  emergence  of  spe¬ 
cial  western  problems,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  Three  units. 

189.  California.  The  history  of  California,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
period  following  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 
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191.  The  Far  East.  A  general  history  of  the  East  Asiatic  nations,  with  emphasis 
on  the  recent  period.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


201A-201B.  Historiography  and  Historical  Criticism.  A  study  of  selected 
historians  and  schools  of  historical  interpretation.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Four  units. 

220A-220B.  Seminar  in  Medieval  History.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

240A-240B.  Seminar  in  Modern  European  History.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

270A-270B.  Seminar  in  United  States  History.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

280A-280B.  Seminar  in  North  American  History.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

Six  units. 

283A-283B.  Seminar  in  Hispanic  American  History.  Two  hours.  Two  se¬ 
mesters.  Six  units. 

298.  Directed  Research.  For  graduate  students  in  history.  Three-six  units. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Edwin  J.  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Education 

Arthur  T.  Phelps,  Ed.D. 

Director,  Teacher  Education  Program 

THE  GENERAL  SECONDARY  CREDENTIAL 

The  Department  of  Education  in  its  Graduate  Program  plans  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  following  groups  of  students: 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  State  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  and  junior  colleges. 

2.  Those  who  hold  a  State  Credential  but  wish  to  advance  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  through  further  study. 

Those  who  would  qualify  for  the  General  Secondary  Credential  must 
fulfill  the  following  general  requirements: 

1.  Health  Certificate.  The  candidate  must  present  a  satisfactory  certifi¬ 
cate  of  health  from  the  College  Physician  or  other  approved  physi¬ 
cian.  A  form  for  this  purpose  is  provided  by  the  University. 

2.  Citizenship .  The  State  Department  of  Education  requires  each  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  teaching  credential  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Non-citizens  who  have  filed  first  papers  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
short-term  credentials. 

3.  Oath  of  Allegiance.  The  State  Department  of  Education  also  re¬ 
quires  each  applicant  for  a  credential  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States. 
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4.  American  Institutions.  The  State  Department  of  Education  requires 
the  completion  of  a  course  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completing  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses:  Political  Science  1,  20A-20B,  113,  or  History  171 A- 
171B. 


5.  Interviews.  Every  applicant  for  a  credential  must  hold  a  personal 
interview  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.  Appointments  for  such  an  interview  should  be  arranged  at  the 
offices  of  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education,  Room  207,  Delia 
Walsh  Hall. 


6.  Approval  of  Schedules.  It  is  desirable  that  early  in  his  academic 
career  the  prospective  candidate  for  a  credential  consult  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Education  or  the  Director  of  Teacher 
Education  for  approval  of  his  study  program.  Graduates  of  other 
institutions  will  receive  an  evaluation  of  their  completed  courses 
when  they  apply  for  admission  to  post-graduate  work  as  candidates 
for  the  teaching  credential. 

7.  Admission  to  Graduate  Standing.  Prospective  candidates  for  the 
General  Secondary  Credential  must  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
Division  of  the  University.  For  this  reason  a  formal  application 
must  be  filed  with  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  Division,  Room  105, 
Delia  Walsh  Hall,  at  least  one  month  before  the  beginning  of 
graduate  residence.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  five 
dollar  ($5.00)  application  fee.  In  addition  the  candidate  must 
furnish  transcripts  of  all  high  school,  college  and/or  university 
work;  scores  as  required  from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 
The  Graduate  Office  will  issue  a  statement  of  the  student’s  official 
status. 

8.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  The  Committee  on  Teacher  Education 
will  admit  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  only  those  students 
who  have  maintained  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.5  (C  plus) 
for  the  work  undertaken  in  the  last  two  undergraduate  years. 


9.  Application  for  Practice  Teaching.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
supervised  teaching  courses  (Education  320A,  320B)  must  apply  to 
the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  in  Delia  Walsh  Hall  by  April  15, 
1958,  for  the  Fall  semester  of  1958.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  supervised  teaching  courses  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
and  Spring  semesters  in  the  public  schools. 
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The  candidate  for  the  General  Secondary  Credential  must  satisfy  the 
following  specific  requirements: 

1.  He  must  spend  two  graduate  semesters  at  the  University  during 
which  he  completes  a  minimum  of  thirty  units  of  upper  division 
and  graduate  work  with  a  grade-point  average  not  lower  than  2.75 
when  2  equals  C.  At  least  six  of  these  units  must  be  in  the  field  of 
the  teaching  major  or  minor. 

2.  He  must  satisfy  the  State  requirement  of  forty  semester  hours  of 
general  education  with  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  in  each  of 
the  following  four  areas : 

(a)  Science  and  mathematics 

(b)  Practical  and  fine  arts,  such  as  art,  music,  health  education, 
industrial  arts,  physical  education  and  similar  studies 

(c)  Social  studies 

(d)  Communicative  arts,  such  as  languages,  literature,  speech 
and  similar  studies. 

3.  He  must  complete  with  a  scholarship  average  of  at  least  2.  when  2 


equals  C  the  following  twenty-four  units  in  education: 

Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology  — 

Education  113 . 3  units 

Secondary  Education  and  the  Curriculum  — 

Education  112  .  .  . . .  3  units 

Psychology  of  Adolescence  or  Growth  and 

Development  —  Education  117  or  118  .  .  .  .  2  units 

Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  —  Education  116  .  .  2  units 

Directed  Teaching — ^Education  320A  and  320B  .  .  6  units 

Methods,  Management,’  and  Observation  — 

Education  114  .2  units 

Introduction  to  Tests  and  Measurements  — 

Education  120 . 2  units 

Principles  and  Practice- of  Guidance  —  Education  126  2  units 

Principles  and  History  of  Education  —  Education  111  2  units 


(a)  Psychology  1  and  Philosophy  22  or  equivalents  are  prere¬ 
quisites  to  these  courses. 


4.  He  must  complete  a  teaching  major  and  a  teaching  minor  selected 
from  at  least  two  of  the  following  fields  of  the  University  studies: 
(a)  Business  Education  (d)  Life  Science 


(b)  English 

(c)  Foreign  Language 
(French,  German, 
Latin  or  Spanish) 


(e)  Mathematics 

(f)  Physical  Science 
(g‘)  Social  Studies 
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Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Division  will 
be  pleased  to  assist  students  in  making  a  wise  selection  of  courses 
during  their  undergraduate  years  to  insure  an  adequate  background 
in  preferred  teaching  fields. 

The  Teaching  Minor.  The  teaching  minor  in  any  subject  consists  of 
not  less  than  twenty  units  in  a  department  other  than  the  teaching 
major.  Not  less  than  nine  units  of  this  total  must  be  in  upper  divi¬ 
sion  or  graduate  courses. 


5.  The  student  must  maintain  the  following  grade-point  averages  when 
2  equals  C: 

A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.5 
A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.75 
A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0 
A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.75 
A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0 


Upper  division  work 
Postgraduate  work  . 
Education  courses 
Work  in  the  major  field  . 
Work  in  the  minor  field 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  certification  to  teach  in  the  public  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges  of  California.  Students  may  take  courses  in 
Education  only  after  completion  of  the  second  year  of  college. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


111.  Principles  and  History  of  Education.  A  survey  of  the  theories  and  general 

principles  of  education  affecting  present  day  procedure.  Theories  and  principles  are 
oriented  with  the  history  of  education  which  has  tended  to  make  the  theories  and  prin¬ 
ciples  significant.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

112.  Secondary  Education  and  the  Curriculum.  The  scope,  function,  curri¬ 
culum,  and  organization  of  the  American  secondary  school.  The  American  high 
school’s  historical  background  is  given  some  emphasis.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Three  units. 

113.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology.  Investigation  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  problem  involved  in  education  together  with,  the  practical  application  of  psycho¬ 
logical  principles.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to.  the  nature  of  learning  and  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  influences  upon  learning  and  behavior.  Three  hours.  One  semester. 

-  •  -  Three  units. 

114.  Methods,  Management,  and  Observation.  A  basic  course  in  classroom 

procedures  in  the  secondary  school.;  methods  and  evaluation  of  instruction;  public 
school  visitation  and  observation  in  the  fields  of  the  teaching  major  and  minor;  class¬ 
room  management  problems;  extra-curricular  activities;  organizations  for  pupils,  etc. 
Lectures  and  assignments.  Two  hours.  One  semester.-  Two  units. 

115.  Guidance,  Tests  and  Measurements.  Guidance  and  counseling  in  terms  of 
the  total  situation;  principles  and  their  applications  to  groups;  the  use  of  tests  in 
guidance;  practice  (as  far  as  time  allows)  in  administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting 
results  for  diagnosis  and  instruction  improvement.  Two  hours.  One  semester. 

Two  units. 

116.  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Experience  in  using  equipment  and  discussion  of  the 

methods  involved  in  applying  audio-visual  aids  to  everyday  classroom  procedures. 
Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 
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117.  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  The  important  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
changes  occurring  during  the  adolescent  period.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the 
attitudes,  interests,  problems  and  adjustments  of  the  teen  age.  A  foundation  for  the 
proper  evaluation  of  adolescent  mental  life  and  instruction.  Two  hours.  One  semester. 

T*  o  *  t 

118.  Growth  and  Development.  A  consideration  of  the  processes  through  which 
the  normal  human  being  reaches  maturity,  acquires  effective  use  of  his  bodily  equip¬ 
ment  and  learning  capacity  and  makes  satisfactory  personal  and  social  adjustments. 
(One  but  not  both  courses,  117  &  118,  is  offered).  Two  hours.  One  semester. 

r  ,  _  Two  units. 

120.  Introduction  to  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  purpose  of  measurement 
in  Education ;  standardized  tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement.  Other  means  of  eval¬ 
uating  learning.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 

126.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Guidance.  A  basic  course  covering  philosophies 
of  guidance;  psychological  and  sociological  factors  involved  in  vocational,  educational, 
social,  health  and  recreational  guidance.  Sources  and  methods  of  using  guidance  ma¬ 
terials  and  information.  Two  hours.  One  semester.  Two  units. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

201.  Public  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  organization,  con- 

trol,  program,  and  financing  of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  current  issues  in  the  field  of  public  education.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  ,  Three  units. 

202.  Professional  Methods.  (Seminar)  A  special  methods  course  in  the  subject 

or  field  directly  relating  to  the  teaching  major  or  minor,  or  both.  Planned  to  be  taken 
concurrently  with  Education  320.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

255.  Guidance  and  Counselling  in  the  High  School.  Organized  to  supplement 
Course  115.  Uses  problems  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  both  group  and 
individual  guidance  and  counselling  in  the  secondary  school.  Three  hours.  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

260.  Introduction  to  Educational  Statistics.  Supplements  the  measuring  phases 
of  Course  115.  Arranging,  displaying,  and  interpreting  statistical  data;  treating  of 
such  concepts  as  central  tendency,  distribution,  variability,  prediction,  probability, 
correlation,  index  numbers,  and  series.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units! 

270.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  The  study  of  various  sources  of 
occupational  information ;  the  problems  of  collecting  and  filing  printed  materials ; 
methods  of  disseminating  such  information.  Prerequisite  Education  115  Three  hours' 
One  semester.  .  Three  units; 

275.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Backgrounds  of  Education.  Offered  as  a 
seminar.  Comparative  philosophies  of  education  in  their  historical  backgrounds.  May 
be  taken  only  by  students  working  toward  the  advanced  degree  Three  hours  One 
semester.  Three  units. 

280.  The  Teacher  and  School  Administration.  A  study  of  the  role  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  in  school  administration.  Principles,  procedures,  and  trends  that  reflect 
teacher  participation  in  democratic  school  administation  provide  the  chief  basis  for 
class  activity.  Specific  practices  of  the  responsibilities  and  contributions  to  school 
administration  are  emphasized.  Three  hours.  One  semester.  Three  units. 

320A.  Directed  Teaching.  Participation  and  practice  under  supervision  in  con- 
ducting  classes  in  public  high  schools.  Conferences  with  supervising  instructors  and 
with  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  Education  202  and  114.  Three  units. 

320B.  Directed  Teaching.  Participation  and  practice  under  supervision  in  con- 
ducting  classes  in  public  high  schools.  Conferences  with  supervising  instructors  and 
with  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  Education  202  and  114.  Three  units. 
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Theologians  listed  under  West  Baden.  B  Theologians  listed  under  St.  Mary’s.  C  Estimates  based  on  1956-1957  statistics. 


